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the official atmosphere. The impression I received was that
party spirit had not remained as silent as it was during the days
of the great uprising before my departure for Spain. Some of
the Democratic leaders had resumed their old vocabulary in
criticising the abolitionists in power. But many of the Dem-
ocrats who had risen up for the defense of the Union in
obedience to their patriotic impulses had gradually freed them-
selves from the ties of their old party allegiance, and heartily
agreed that slavery, being the guilty cause of the whole mis-
chief, must pay the due penalty and perish in the collision.
This sentiment had become quite general outside of the circles
of hide-bound Democratic partisanship, and among the friends
whose advice I sought, it was agreed that the time had come for
an open movement in outspoken advocacy of emancipation.
To start this movement we organized an "Emancipation So-
ciety," and arranged to hold a public meeting on the 6th of
March, in the great hall of the Cooper Institute.

I returned to Washington, and at once called upon Mr.
Lincoln to report to him what I had seen and heard and what
our friends proposed to do. " Good!" 'said he. " And at that
meeting you are going to make a speech?"

"Yes."

"Well, now go home and sketch that speech. Do it as
quickly as you can. Then come and show me your arguments
and we will talk it over."

* Without delay I went to work. To advocate emancipa-
tion on the ground that it would give us the support of the
moral sentiment in all civilized countries, and thus deter gov-
ernments, depending upon public opinion, from giving coun-
tenance and aid to those fighting for slavery, as I had done in
my despatches to the government, would not have been fitting
in a public appeal to the American people. I adopted a linestate of public
